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SHALL WE DEFEND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE? 

BY ALBERT BTJSHNELL. HAKX 



The theory, practice and spirit of the Monroe Doctrine 
and all its successors has been that it is a means of avoiding 
war of all kinds — war between Latin- American States ; war 
between the European Powers and our neighbors ; above all, 
war between the United States and non- American Powers. 
Hence statesmen and writers have been in the habit for 
many years of thinking that because the Doctrine's aims are 
peace, it can reach that end wholly by peaceful methods. 

The United States has not been alone in believing that 
large principles of State policy may be carried out by pour- 
parlers, by dispatches, by understandings, by treaties and 
by arbitration. The whole trend of the modern science of 
international law has been to prevent quarrels, first by lay- 
ing down in advance rules accepted by both parties to a con- 
troversy; secondly, by providing means of accommodating 
differences either by a special arbitration or by an arbitral 
system ; thirdly, by striving with much success to create the 
presumption that difficulties that seem insuperable may be 
settled, if both parties sincerely desire to avoid war. 

The position of the United States has been especially 
firm in the direction of peace. With two rather serious res- 
ervations we have always felt a spirit of peace toward our 
near neighbors. The Mexican "War was a backward step; 
but, so far, no other Latin- American State has been forcibly 
deprived of territory by the United States, except Colombia. 
The recent advances in the Caribbean Sea and Central 
America have taken the alluring form of aid and sympathy 
to distressed peoples who could not organize their little gov- 
ernments sufficiently for their own protection. The pre- 
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sumption of the United States, of her people, of Congress 
and of the Administration, is that America should be at ex- 
ternal peace, and that peaceful methods are adequate. 

The conditions of the world call for modesty, foresight 
and preparation by the United States. This is a great na- 
tion; its continental population of one hundred millions is 
the largest aggregate of people of western civilization under 
one Government except the Russian Empire. Size is no 
complete measure of world greatness; but mankind has up 
to this time been much impressed with the potentiality of 
America. Here is a country which might raise ten million 
troops, build a thousand ships of war, land vast armies in 
Europe and Asia. The world, however, is just now learning 
a lesson of the weakness of strong nations — of the inability 
of millions of soldiers to push aside and overrun a smaller 
number of millions. France, Italy, and Russia are populous 
but they have all felt the misery of him who bites the file. 
Before the mind of the world has come the brutal fact that no 
nation conquers or protects itself by means of mass. 

All men of good-will hope that after the terrific storm 
and stress of this war have passed, there may be a return to 
the milder methods of the past. No one nation is respons- 
ible for the present worship of power. Many nations may 
co-operate in an era of peaceful adjustment. In the midst 
of all these efforts, stands the hard obelisk of physical force. 
So long as one great nation on earth desires war and is will- 
ing to risk war, all the good-will and humanity of the rest of 
mankind is brought in question. Nations which are not 
founded on force, which do not love it, which practice rea- 
son and argument in their Governments, are brought against 
their will into this conflict of weights. Unless they have big 
guns, swarms of ships, adequate means of transportation, 
masses of soldiers, they are subject to destruction by those 
who know how to combine those elements into the most 
crushing and terrific human projectile that the world has 
ever known. 

The current philosophy of the foreign war is based on 
the undeniable proposition that superior force will conquer 
inferior force. The new and the harmful part of the doc- 
trine put forward, especially by the Germans, is an appeal 
to cultivate force as the approach to all the manly and de- 
sirable virtues upon which a State can be built. First con- 
quest, then your own terms, then a re-civilization of the con- 
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quered — and all this to make your own country great ! If this 
is a principle upon which permanent empires can be built, 
then it is the war cry of the future. 

Other powerful empires like that of the United States 
are founded upon the counter idea of accommodation, of the 
expression of the various wills of regions, races, and indi- 
viduals, of mutual understanding within a country and be- 
tween countries. The United States is definitely committed 
to the belief that force is the last remedy and not the first, 
that force can be avoided by wise and considerate govern- 
ment; that the worship of force degenerates into the wor- 
ship of those who exercise that force, till the sword and the 
helmet and the shoulder-straps seem the most beautiful and 
splendid things on earth. 

The doctrine of peace has made no startling inroads on 
our twenty neighboring republics. Three of them, The Ar- 
gentine, Brazil and Chile, in the last twenty years have come 
out of the hurly-burly of internal and civil wars and have 
a distinct sense that this is their opportunity to develop in 
wealth, commerce and in intellectual fife. Alongside the A. 
B. C. countries is a group of large territorial States, Mexico, 
Colombia, Peru and Venezuela. All four States furnish ex- 
amples of the most serious impediment to peace in America, 
and therefore the most potent necessity for the Monroe Doc- 
trine. They are still in a state of imperfect civilization. 
Their revolutions seem to require some sort of regulating 
doctrine, but forbid that such a doctrine should be one of 
complete peace. 

We have felt confident that five other once independent 
States, now reduced to American protectorates, — Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Panama, Nicaragua and Haiti, — will make 
no more mischief. That confidence has been borne out so 
far, but there are strong reasons for believing that sooner 
or later they will raise more revolutions. Revolution is in 
their blood, and to deprive the Haitians and Central Ameri- 
cans of their revolution is like depriving them of their bull 
fight — it grieves their moral sense. Revolution seems also to 
be in our blood, for neither the State nor National Govern- 
ments can prevent risings within our own borders, which 
would be called insurrections in Latin- America. West Vir- 
ginia and Colorado have both suffered within a few months 
from what were really armed revolutions. There will be 
no permanent peace either in the independent American 
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States or in the protectorates without some pressure from 
outside ; and pressure is force, and may be war. 

This new necessity of keeping the peace in formerly free 
and independent territories is bound to compel the United 
States to exercise military power. When Santo Domingo 
defaulted on its bonds ten years ago, that was no offense 
against the United States, though a reason for intervention. 
Nevertheless, if Santo Domingo should now try to get back 
where it was in 1904, it would involve a denial of the author- 
ity of the United States and would be treated as rebellion. 
That word was recently applied even to the Haitians, when 
they tried in a feeble way to resist the handful of American 
troops sent down to establish what is virtually an American 
protectorate. Our protectorates are a standing incitement 
to the use of military force in keeping up civil government. 

The United States has always shown forbearance and 
good nature toward the larger Latin- American Powers. We 
have never had war with Bolivia or Ecuador or Uruguay, 
though the United States navy showed its teeth to the Para- 
guayans in 1859. The distinction between them arid weaker 
States like Nicaragua is not fundamental. In the long run 
what will prevent placing a United States official at the head 
of the customs organization of Venezuela as well as of Haiti, 
if the behavior of the two Governments be the same? How- 
ever creditable, however necessary, however unavoidable, 
this policy may be, it makes of the Monroe Doctrine some- 
thing which not only may require war, but in the end almost 
certainly will lead to war. 

A possible method of protecting the Doctrine would be 
either a previous understanding or a special treaty by which 
the Saxon and Latin-American States should protect each 
other in case of need, by a union of military forces. Under 
present conditions the United States would be expected to 
furnish nearly all the naval power for such a war ; while the 
Latin- Americans would equip chiefly land troops which con- 
ceivably might be transported into a field of war outside 
their own country. 

Any tyro in military affairs can see at once the difficulties 
of an effective alliance between Powers which are not con- 
nected by land routes. The Inter- American railway, pro- 
posed as far back as 1890, would be a great help in such war- 
fare, but for the fact that no steps are taken to complete it ; 
and that it would be subject to breakage by enemy occupa- 
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tion of the Isthmus. Concentrated operations would require 
transport by sea on an immense scale. In fact, inasmuch as 
nearly all the Latin-American countries have seacoasts, the 
likelihood is that each one would hold its troops back for 
self-defense against possible invasion. We can hardly con- 
ceive of Brazil allowing the transfer of a hundred thousand 
troops from the Amazon to help defend the Chesapeake. 

The difficulties of concerted action under common com- 
mand are manifest. Doubtless the United States would al- 
ways be willing to furnish commanders for Mexican or 
Chilean contingents ; would there be -equal readiness to place 
American army corps and squadrons under Colombian or 
Ecuadorian generals? The utmost that could be expected 
is that all the capable Powers would agree to fight like devils 
while the war lasted. In case of a defensive war against a 
strong naval Power, nobody could be sure where the blow 
would fall. Sound tactics would seem to direct a European 
enemy toward the richest part of America, where most harm 
could be done and most progress could be made toward com- 
pelling a favorable peace. If an English or a German army 
were to land on the Jersey coast, there would be very little 
hope of aid from the Southward; on the other hand, an at- 
tempt by a European Power to conquer Cuba, Mexico or Bra- 
zil Would give scope for the American navy. 

Such dangerous times may come that every American 
Power will accept any allies that it can find. Still, in this day 
of swift attack and terrific impact, the United States is bound 
to bear the shock of any European invasion. In the long 
run, one might organize a joint force of combined America 
which could defend the most vulnerable points in both hemi- 
spheres. However, there is no force known to man except 
a powerful navy which could prevent a strong, determined 
enemy from landing where it listed, in either North or South 
America or the West Indies, at places very unfavorable to 
the defenders. The difficulty with any defensive alliance is 
that it multiplies points of attack on both continents, with- 
out really strengthening the one power which must bear the 
brunt of an Inter-Hemisphere war. 

After all, people who think about it are aware that war is 
an unwritten part of the Monroe Doctrine, but it is supposed 
to be war against weak and disorganized peoples whose re- 
sistance must be brief, so that the loss of life and property 
will be trifling; although our experience in the Philippines 
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and possible future experience in Mexico suggest that a weak 
and poorly armed people who methodically hate us, can 
make it very difficult for large bodies of more highly civil- 
ized troops. "When it comes to warfare between great na- 
tions, the experience of the last year shows that no fort- 
resses, not even those built in the most recent and scientific 
fashion, will stand big gun fire; and that an army without 
modern artillery is nothing but a target for slaughter. "With 
the means now at her command, the United States could eas- 
ily deal with dependencies and protectorates, even if all 
should rise together; and our antiquated military system 
would probably furnish sufficient troops and organization 
to meet any belligerent American neighbor, or any combina- 
tion of such neighbors that is likely to be made against us. 
Is that all that is needed for defending the Monroe Doctrine ? 

Though that Doctrine works against the Latin-Ameri- 
cans, it is worthless if it would not also work against other 
Powers. If some of those other Powers push the question 
to an issue, who is going to take the responsibility of resist- 
ing them? No peaceful methods can be suggested which can 
be depended upon permanently to maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine, for they are all subject to the inherent weakness of 
dividing the responsibility between the American Powers. 
The United States announced the Doctrine, regulates it, ap- 
plies it, profits by it ; the United States alone can enforce it. 
It is a militant doctrine in so far as the United States means 
to defend her diplomatic principles at all hazards. The 
American people appear to believe that the decision as to 
their intention to fight for it may be safely postponed until 
they are asked to fight for it. Upon this question the best 
military authorities seem to be agreed that the Doctrine 
will lead to war if we adhere to it ; it is bound to lead to war 
if any powerful nation is willing to risk war with us for the 
sake of what it may pick up in America. 

An old tradition holds that it is unthinkable that the 
United States should ever be actually involved in war with 
a European Power. That cherished belief has had many 
hard knocks. One was the Spanish War, in which the United 
States enjoyed the dangerous sport of breaking down one 
of the weakest of the middle group of European nations. To 
be sure Great Britain is manifestly unwilling to come to fisti- 
cuffs with the United States; and France and Russia have 
no causes of quarrel with us. Therefore, most people nowa- 
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days, when they muse upon war with Europe, mean war with 
Germany. 

The Monroe Doctrine, The American Doctrine, The Doc- 
trine of Permanent Interest — call it what you will — is an an- 
nouncement to the world, a promise to Latin- America, and a 
pledge to the American people, that the United States will 
resist Germany or any other European or Asiatic country 
which may attempt to invade any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, — Canada included. Resistance which does not re- 
sist has no place in this wicked world. A sensible people 
must make up its mind how far its resistance means a will- 
ingness to meet the cost and sacrifices of war. 

In view of these difficulties, might not the United States 
simply withdraw her claims to any form of special Doctrine, 
while preserving the ultimate right of self-defense which is 
every nation's guerdon? Why not treat the Doctrine as un- 
necessary and obsolete! Why not leave other States to the 
process which Bismarck so piquantly suggested for France, 
" Let her cook in her own gravy "? Why should we bestir 
ourselves about countries more distant from us than either 
Europe or Asia? 

The answer is that the United States does not cherish 
the Monroe Doctrine for the sake of other countries but 
for our own welfare. " Giving up the Monroe Doctrine " 
would not relieve us from the dangers and hostilities which 
would result from new European settlements in any posi- 
tion which gave command of our coasts or of the approaches 
to the Panama Canal. Great Britain has points of vantage 
in those waters, but seems to have no enterprise ahead in 
America, south of Canada. It is much more likely that the 
Bermudas, the Bahamas, Jamaica and the Lesser Antilles 
will eventually be amicably transferred to the United States 
than that they will be used by England as bases for naval 
warfare against us. 

No formal assurance to the world that we are not inter- 
ested, especially in the Caribbean area, Central America and 
the northern part of South America, will ever take away the 
fact that we are and must be interested. It is now out of the 
power of the United States to decide whether it is worth 
while to hold the region about the Gulf of Mexico. A com- 
bination of Latin-American Powers with European or 
Asiatic Powers against the United States is very improb- 
able; because, whatever our lack of confidence and regard 
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toward the Latin- Americans, we are more interested in their 
permanence than is Germany or Japan. Still, such a com- 
bination is not impossible, and the easiest way to prevent it 
is to ward off all remote approaches toward the planting of 
non-American Powers in America. 

If the flank of the United States would be exposed by the 
invasion of a neighboring country, it is equally true that the 
invader must present a flank toward us. With or without a 
Monroe Doctrine, the chief obstacle to the establishment of 
colonies by an external Power will always be the United 
States. Therefore, some bold and military foreign nation, 
possessed of a great navy and army, may sometime find it 
good military tactics to attack the United States, and if pos- 
sible, put us out of the game, as a preliminary to seizing 
other American territory. No abdication of the Monroe 
Doctrine would dispose of the three geographic facts that 
the United States is in the middle of the Americas ; owns the 
Panama Canal ; and controls three large West Indian islands 
and at least two Central American States. Nor is the spirit 
of the American people one which is willing to secure peace 
and safety by undertaking beforehand not to be aroused by 
such a conflict. The time to give up the Monroe Doctrine, — 
if there ever was such a time, — was when Secretary Seward 
began to lay the foundations for a Canal policy of ownership 
and management. The Canal cannot be held .except on terms 
and by efforts which require us to be either masters or al- 
lies of the neighboring countries. 

The bulwarks of International Law are apparently giv- 
ing way, and we have contributed to that result by accept- 
ing the maxim of European statesmen that weak nations of 
inferior racial or military power are a legitimate prey for 
stronger nations. That principle has been carried out in 
Poland, in the Balkans, in Turkey, in Central Asia, in China, 
in the Pacific islands and in Africa. Of late it has been ap- 
plied to Belgium. It is familiar to us in the West Indies and 
Central America. It will infallibly be transferred by Eu- 
rope to America, if there is sufficient motive and sufficient 
strength. Balances of power in Europe may delay it. The 
suffering and weakening caused by the present war may 
postpone it ; but the only effective obstacle to-day, and far in 
the future, must be the resistance of the United States. 

The United States appears to intend to stand by the Doc- 
trine though in the end it lead to war. One reason is the 
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national love of moral principles. The Spanish War of 1898 
began as a humanitarian movement for the relief of suffer- 
ing. Still, the United States is not likely to declare war on 
anybody simply from friendship and sympathy for some- 
body else; but the statesman who assures his countrymen 
that bold and desperate nations are attacking the sacred- 
ness of the Monroe Doctrine, will probably carry them with 
him into war for the principle. 

Another influence which is certain to make itself felt is 
that of hostile fleets and armies passing and re-passing 
along our coasts and islands, where the only fleet bent upon 
destruction that has been seen for near a hundred years was 
the unfortunate squadron of Cervera in 1898. We feel little 
interest in the throat-cutting of one Latin- American by an- 
other, but a profound dislike of the same process when ap- 
plied from outside the boundaries of America. 

In any case the United States as a sensitive nation ought 
to see where danger lies. The present European War shows 
how the devouring flame of war spreads from country to 
country. War in the Caribbean, or Central America or 
Mexico, or Colombia, is next door to the United States ; and 
war in Brazil or Chile, or The Argentine, would be looked 
upon as preparing the ground for a later approach to our 
frontiers. 

Upon the face of things, the country is ready to accept 
the danger of war, whether for the Monroe Doctrine or for 
the protection of foreign trade, or for any other obvious na- 
tional interest. Certain newspapers have made it their busi- 
ness for many years to blow up the coals ; and have boasted, 
— perhaps with reason, — that they brought on the war of 
1898. To read the editorials, one would think that the Amer- 
ican people are on the qui vive to assert the dignity and 
power and policy of their country. During the European 
War there have been many incitements to take part on one 
side or the other. Since the Monroe Doctrine is accepted by 
the American people, embodied in State papefs, known to 
all nations, and concerns the vital interests of the United 
States, of course it must be defended. 

Is the nation, is Congress, are the newspapers, really 
ready to carry out their own bold determinations? If so, 
they must face the difficulties and the cost. Potential armies 
and navies are no longer regarded. In a world which has 
just seen the might of England and of Russia defied, small 
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preparations and weak forces simply do not count. The 
only proof of a genuine belief in the Monroe Doctrine and a 
real intention to carry it out, is willingness to provide the 
men and the ships, without which it will eventually become 
a scoffing and a by- word. 

The country seems to have learned nothing from an ex- 
perience of a century and a half. Washington clearly and 
vainly pointed out to Congress that militia were a costly and 
unreliable kind of military force, yet militia have been the 
main dependence in every war since his time and apparently 
are expected to do most of the fighting in any future war. 
In the Spanish War of 1898 a proud republic of ninety mil- 
lion people succeeded, two months after the declaration of 
war, in sending seventeen thousand men to Cuba! The 
transports of the army were chartered vessels which refused 
to obey the orders of the commander of the squadron. The 
confusion, loss, and needless sacrifice of life was a national 
humiliation. In the whole war 345 men died from wounds 
and 3850 from disease. 

The army has since been increased ; for a like trifling ex- 
pedition forces and transports could now be found within a 
few days ; but seventeen thousand men could not occupy and 
defend two miles of the lines of trenches which characterize 
modern warfare. Congress has never authorized the men, 
the guns, the ammunition, the officers, the military and naval 
staff which would be necessary for any real defense against 
an invading European force. When the European War is 
over, this country will be at the mercy of any one of half 
a dozen foreign Powers that might feel hostile — or would be 
at their mercy, but for our navy. 

The defeat of that navy by a combination of Powers or 
by a single Power, would lead in a few weeks to an invasion 
of the United States : the people of this country would then 
learn the meaning of Monroe's famous phrases: " Extend 
their political systems to any portion of either continent " 
and " for the purpose of oppressing them, on controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European Power." 
Without a different kind and degree of military preparation 
on our part, the time may come when Brazil will pronounce 
a new doctrine forbidding European nations to meddle with 
the feeble United States. 

The combination of great sensitiveness as to any move- 
ment against other parts of America, alongside an unwill- 
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ingness to expend either the money or the skill necessary to 
enable ns to aid our neighbors, spells nothing but disaster. 
If we stand by the ordinarily received Monroe Doctrine, it 
is in the power of any one of twenty other American Powers 
to antagonize some European Power, and thus to exact from 
us a resort to war. The United States has snuffed out five 
of these highly charged local bombs by our new system of 
protectorates ; but every one of these protectorates must be 
protected or abandoned, in case of war. On one side the 
United States is loading up with weak dependencies in Asia 
and America which are incapable of self-defense, but which 
must be policed and if necessary garrisoned. On the other 
side, while thus increasing the present need of a strong army 
and navy, the United States satisfies herself with a force 
which could not even defend our own coasts. 

No prophet since the time of Elijah has enjoyed predict- 
ing evil ; and no observer can be sure that he has taken into 
account all the elements of his problem or has given them 
proper weight. A few obvious deductions may nevertheless 
be made from the facts just discussed and from the general 
conditions of the world. 

1. Till recently, there has been little to tempt European 
nations in the conditions of America; but they have been 
drawn in by trade, are affected by civil wars and dissensions 
and, to some degree, by their people who have emigrated to 
South America. 

2. The effect of the great European war is to encourage 
the Doctrine of the Strongest and a spirit of adventure on 
the part of powerful nations. The likelihood of an invasion 
of America is therefore greater than at any previous time. 

3. The United States is compelled to take account of 
these changes in the world's conditions, not because there 
has been a Monroe Doctrine, but because such a change in 
the status of America would be threatening and ultimately 
dangerous to the United States. 

4. The force of circumstances and conditions therefore 
compels the United States to feel that special interest which 
is expressed by the term Doctrine of Permanent Interest. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine is difficult to maintain peacefully 
even toward the other American States ; and unless Europe 
is about to enter on a new regime of international under- 
standings and good- will, which seems very doubtful, the Doc- 
trine is likely to be tested by some ambitious military Power. 
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6. For such a contest the naval preparation of the United 
States is insufficient and her military organization is pre- 
posterously unfit. Either the country must face the respon- 
sibility which it assumes and prepare itself to meet it, or it 
must give up the Doctrine. 

7. Even then the Doctrine will not give up the United 
States: for European settlements in America can be made 
only by war upon American countries, which would inevi- 
tably involve the United States sooner or later, with or with- 
out a Doctrine. 

Briefly put, the so-called Monroe Doctrine is a formula 
which expresses a fact and not a policy. That fact is inher- 
ent in the political geography of the Americas and in the 
conditions of modern warfare. Even so peaceful a country 
as the United States, which desires no war and is bound to 
suffer heavily from any war in which she engages, whether 
victorious or defeated, may not have the choice. Peace can 
be maintained only by convincing Germany and Japan, 
which are the two Powers most likely to be moved by an am- 
bition to possess American territory. But the United States 
will defend her interests even though they seem at first to 
be only indirectly affected. If we are not prepared to take 
that ground, the Monroe Doctrine is dead. 

If we are willing to go to that limit, it must be proved by 
intelligent preparation. That means a new organization 
through powerful general staffs and a centralization of the 
War Department and Navy Department, which Congress 
has never been willing to authorize. It means an enlarge- 
ment of the military and naval forces and ultimately some 
form of military training of the Swiss type. It means a 
willingness to face the world as it is, and no longer to live 
in the delusion that we are protected by a paper Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Albebx Bushnell Habt. 



